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Views on 


| officials in at least one state are 

opposed to home rule for cities. The 

mayors with the help of firemen and 
policemen in Indiana, working through 
their state municipal league, recently killed 
a proposed home rule amendment to the 
state constitution (p. 85). The Indiana 
Municipal League, alone among the munici- 
pal leagues of the country, has for years 
been opposed to home rule and thereby puts 
itself down as the most backward and least 
effective of all the municipal leagues in the 
country except when it comes to using the 
hatchet on constructive proposals. Included 
among the forces opposed to home rule, ac- 
cording to an Indianapolis newspaper, were 
“sincere and informed opponents, legislators 
who knuckle under easily to political pres- 
sure groups, legislators who see ‘left wingers’ 
under every bed, and legislators who believe 
women should be kept barefoot and in the 
kitchen.”’ 

Many cities are in need of “‘renewal”’ 
whether undertaken with or without federal 
assistance (p. 74). Decaying and blighted 
areas should be rehabilitated or cleared 
away. Urban renewal plans developed by 10 
cities meet the standards that have been set 
up (p. 88). In some cities the downtown 
areas need modernizing, perhaps not so 
much to rebuild as to clear up the clutter 
which has accumulated in the form of over- 
hanging signs of all sizes and descriptions, 
overhead wires, transit poles and signs, 
police and fire boxes, parking meters, news- 
paper stands, litter baskets, and so on. Such 
things give business districts a dowdy, ugly, 
and unattractive appearance. Pittsburgh 


the News 


and San Francisco, among the larger cities, 
have started to do something about their 
downtown areas. During the next decade 
or so other cities will give more attention 
not only to urban renewal but also to re- 
organizing, redesigning, and _ rebuilding 
their major business districts. 

City officials always are interested in 
improving public relations techniques. A 
group of city managers reviews and com- 
ments on some of the better known methods 
(p. 77). Other suggestions for improving 
relations between the city and citizens have 
come from a committee of citizens appointed 
by the mayor of a Missouri city (p. 84). 

Techniques of interest to city officials are: 
a cooperative plan for small cities in micro- 
filming records (p. 85), requiring sub- 
dividers to pay for school facilities (p. 87), 
installing a job classification and pay plan 
(p. 93), providing in-service training for 
supervisory personnel (pp. 87, 88, and 94), 
issuing newsletters to keep municipal of- 
ficials and citizens informed on city activi- 
ties (p. 91), and adopting new financial 
procedures (p. 91). 

Municipal news of current interest in- 
cludes: adoption of a local income tax in 
Cincinnati (p. 92), installation of an em- 
ployee suggestion system in Phoenix (p. 92), 
publication of a national plumbing code (p. 
90), erection of a home for the aged in Hart- 
ford (p. 89), elimination of garbage collec- 
tion service in a Michigan city (p. 92), in- 
creasing utility rates for customers outside 
the city (p. 89), and the creation of a region- 
al planning agency in Denver (p. 87). 
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Urban Renewal—A Program for Cities 
By WILLIAM L. SLAYTON* 


Assistant Director, National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, Washington, D.C. 


Federal urban renewal program offers cities financial and technical assistance 
for prevention and elimination of slums and blight. 


RBAN renewal is the Eisenhower 
administration’s new term for the 
prevention and elimination of ur- 

ban decay—slums and blight. To slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment under the 
Housing Act of 1949, urban renewal adds 
the concept of conservation and rehabilita- 
tion in treating these decaying and decayed 
areas. It is a more inclusive term than ur- 
ban redevelopment and offers cities a real 
opportunity to make major inroads upon 
their blighted areas. The amount of financial 
assistance is considerable; technical assist- 
ance is available for the asking; and every 
city manager or mayor should at least ex- 
plore the possibilities of the program for his 
city. 

The urban renewal program can be 
broken down into three major areas—self 
help, financial assistance for public agencies, 
and assistance in private financing. The 
first—self help—requires each city that 
wishes to participate in the program to 
demonstrate that it has, or will have, a 
workable program to eliminate and prevent 
slums and blight. The second—financial as- 
sistance to public agencies—provides federal 
financial assistance for two-thirds of the cost 
of clearing a slum area or conserving a 
deteriorating area that is not yet slum but on 
its way. The third—assistance in private 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Slayton, who has been in 
his present position since 1950, was formerly on the 
staff of the Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelop- 
ment Division of the Home and Housing Finance 
Administration. Previously, he was assistant direc- 
tor of the Urban Redevelopment Study (1948-51) 
and had held positions with the Milwaukee Munici- 
pal Reference Library and the Milwaukee Board of 
Public Land Commissioners. 


financing—provides special mortgage insur- 
ance under FHA to assist owners and build- 
ers in renovating and constructing housing 
in these redevelopment or conservation 
areas. All three form a package; each is a 
necessary part of the whole but each part 
can be discussed separately. 


WORKABLE PROGRAM 


In adopting the Housing Act of 1954, 
Congress took the position that federal 
financial assistance should not be granted 
those cities that did not face up to the prob- 
lem of slums and blight. Before the federal 
government will enter into contracts for 
financial assistance for urban renewal 
projects, the locality must demonstrate that 
it has a “workable program” or that it is at 
least on the way to achieving a workable 
program for the elimination of slums and 
blight. In substance this means that the city 
must have done or must plan to do several 
things. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency lists seven elements under this work- 
able program, and the city interested in 
obtaining financial aid for urban renewal 
must make a formal submission on what it 
has done or plans to do in respect to each of 
these elements. These elements are: 

1. Codes and ordinances. The locality 
must demonstrate that it has, or will have, 
adequate codes and ordinances covering 
minimum housing standards for existing 
and new dwellings. 

2. A general plan for the community. 

3. Identification of the areas of bad hous- 
ing conditions and a plan of action to 
remedy such conditions. 
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4. An administrative organization for en- 
forcing the codes and ordinances under 
Item 1. 

5. Provision for the additional funds 
necessary to handle increased activity in en- 
forcement, planning, and so on. 

6. A recognition of the problem of re- 
housing families displaced because of urban 
renewal activities. 

7. Evidence of community understand- 
ing of, and participation in, the urban 
renewal program. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will review this material, and if it finds it 
adequate HHFA will certify that the local- 
ity meets the workable program require- 
ment. This certification is good for one year. 
If a city wishes to obtain financial assistance 
for additional projects after the year has 
elapsed, the workable program must be 
recertified. 


URBAN RENEWAL Projects 


Approval of the workable program, how- 
ever, does not automatically entitle the city 
to a check from HHFA. Having an ap- 


proved workable program merely makes it 
possible for HHFA to grant financial as- 
sistance for specific projects. Other require- 
ments must be met for specific urban re- 
newal projects. 

An urban renewal project is much like a 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
project under the Housing Act of 1949 
except that it may cover a broader range of 
activities than could the redevelopment 
project. The financing is much the same: the 
federal government agrees to pay two-thirds 
of the net cost of the undertaking and the 
locality must put up one-third. This one- 
third, however, does not have to be in direct 
appropriations but can be in the form of 
public improvements—streets, schools, play- 
grounds, and so on. The advantage of the 
Housing Act of 1954 is that this broadened 
activity permits the locality to treat larger 
areas and provide more varied treatment 
than just clearance and rebuilding. 

Just what can a city do under the urban 
renewal provisions of the Housing Act of 
1954? It can of course clear a slum area, in- 
stall the necessary site improvements, and 


sell or lease the land to private developers 
for development in accordance with the re- 
development plan for the area. The differ- 
ence between the costs (the sum of the cost 
of the land, the demolition of the structures, 
and the administrative costs) and the resale 
value of the land constitutes the net cost of 
the project. The federal government agrees 
to pay two-thirds of this cost. The locality 
puts up the remaining one-third, its public 
improvements counting as credit against its 
one-third share. This is the typical rede- 
velopment project under the Housing Act of 
1949. 

But under the housing act of 1954 the 
locality can obtain federal aid even when 
it does not demolish the houses. It must, 
however, undertake activity in an area that 
results in substantial improvement of the 
houses and environment. It does not have to 
acquire the property and resell it. Although 
on the face of it this procedure may seem a 
good deal simpler than the redevelopment 
process, it presents a good many problems 
some of which require additional state legis- 
lation before they can be met. 

These nonredevelopment-type urban re- 
newal projects (conservation and rehabili- 
tation) work out something like this. The 
city delineates an area where it feels housing 
conditions are such that the structures do 
not need to be torn down but can be fixed 
up to make them acceptable living quarters. 
It then prepares a plan for the area. Such a 
plan should provide for (1) the demolition 
of those structures that are beyond rehabili- 
tation; (2) the installation of public im- 
provements that are needed to improve the 
area (playgrounds, parks, street lights, new 
street surfacing), (3) the redesign of the land 
use pattern wherever possible (closing 
streets, widening streets); (4) removal of 
adverse and/or nonconforming uses; and 
(5) a program for encouraging voluntary 
rehabilitation by the owners of those struc- 
tures worth rehabilitating. 

The federal government agrees to {foot 
two-thirds of the cost of such a project. The 
cost includes the preparation of the plan, the 
cost of the public improvements, the net 
cost of any property that has to be acquired, 
and the cost of carrying out the voluntary 











rehabilitation program. The basic theory 
behind this approach is that the decline of 
these areas is due in part to the inadequacy 
(both in quality and quantity) of the public 
improvements. 

In addition, the basic land use pattern of 
the area may be such that it creates de- 
teriorating factors. A replanning operation, 
closing off streets to change the traffic pat- 
tern, for example, may be sufficient to re- 
move a basic cause of the area’s deteriorat- 
ing. By installing the public improvements 
and by creating a basically sound, or at least 
a considerably improved, land use pattern, 
the property owners in the area are given 
cause to invest money in their property. 
With this as a base the city can undertake 
a voluntary rehabilitation program among 
the owners. 

All of this is easy to say, harder to do. 
Cities have had little experience with this 
kind of program; much is yet to be learned. 
But the incentive is considerable. The fed- 
eral government feels that this approach 
offers a great deal and is willing to back up 
its faith by paying two-thirds of the bill. 
This means that the federal government 
will pay for two-thirds of the cost of public 
improvements installed in the area so long 
as they are designed to serve the area and 
are part of the renewal plan for the area. 

The city must also demonstrate that it has 
a program that will result in the substantial 
improvement of housing conditions in the 
area. HHFA is not writing any blank checks; 
it will require quite a documentation of the 
proposed plans and will have to approve 
what the city plans to do before it will ad- 
vance any money for the project. Its require- 
ments are not simple—sometimes they seem 
quite picayune. But certainly they are 
aimed at making sure that the city makes 
proper use of the funds advanced by the 
federal government. 

The actual process is for HHFA to lend 
the city the necessary funds to undertake 
the planning and execution of the project. 
At the point when the city’s plans are jelled 
on what it is to do and when HHFA ap- 
proves the plans, the city and HHFA enter 
into a contract—a loan and grant contract. 
HHFA advances the money to carry out the 
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project; the city agrees to pay for one-third 
of the estimated cost and indicates how— 
whether appropriations or public works or 
both. When the project is finished the city 
settles up with HHFA, although it will have 
made part of its payments during the execu- 
tion of the project. 

The result is the renewal of the area—im- 
proved public facilities, improved land use 
pattern, improved housing conditions. It is 
a major opportunity for cities to obtain 
substantial assistance to help themselves. 


PRIVATE FINANCING 

Private financing might not seem to have 
much interest to public officials, but in the 
urban renewal program it becomes an ex- 
tremely important element. This business of 
voluntary rehabilitation is not simple. Peo- 
ple without funds cannot very well spend 
substantial funds in improving their homes. 
If financing were available for substantial 
home improvements, voluntary rehabilita- 
tion would be given a considerable boost. 

This is precisely what was done in the 
Housing Act of 1954. One of the problems in 
improving existing housing in these areas is 
that of obtaining loans. FHA and lending 
institutions have taken the position that the 
condition of these areas did not warrant 
loans on individual structures regardless of 
the condition of the structure itself. They 
reasoned that the character of the area held 
down the value of the property regardless of 
the quality of the structure. 

The Housing Act of 1954 provided for a 
special financing vehicle to remedy this 
situation. Section 220 was designed to be 
used in urban renewal areas and in such 
areas only. A special insurance fund was set 
up for this section, and Congress specifically 
told FHA not to use its standard “economic 
soundness test” in evaluating properties for 
220 mortgage insurance. FHA is supposed to 
take into consideration what the city pro- 
poses to do, what the renewal plan for the 
area calls for, and to base its valuations on 
these criteria rather than on existing condi- 
tions. 

This approach is of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It means that a house in the area 
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will be eligible for substantial loans for major 
rehabilitation work, whereas under previous 
legislation and valuation practice it would 
not be. It gives recognition to the plans of 
the city itself, but at the same time of course 
places considerable responsibility upon the 
city to be sure to live up to its renewal plans. 
With this kind of mortgage insurance avail- 
able, lending institutions will be willing to 
advance the kind of money necessary to 
make rehabilitation possible. Without this 
kind of financing assistance, a program of 
voluntary rehabilitation is almost bound to 
fail. 
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SUMMARY 

These then are the three new elements of 
the urban renewal program—the city’s work- 
able program, the city’s urban renewal proj- 
ect, and mortgage insurance for the rehabili- 
tation of structures. They are in addition to 
the slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program that is a part of urban renewal. With 
the federal government now offering substan- 
tial financial assistance for rehabilitation and 
conservation projects, as well as for slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment projects, cities 
have never been in such a good position to 
take really effective action against their 
blighted and slum areas. 


Relations of the Manager with the Public’ 


A report prepared for discussion at the 40th Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 


HE manager is the most important 
factor in the municipal public rela- 

tions situation. A public relations pro- 

gram will fail if the individual responsi- 
ble for management is not conscious of the 
part that he plays in the final appraisal by 
the public of the quality of the government. 
To place our thinking in proper context, 
consider the fundamental nature of our pub- 
lic relations problem. As governmental em- 
ployees we are actually agents of the people, 
doing what they cannot do individually in 
the way of providing the facilities and 
services essential to proper urban living. 
This makes the relationship between the 
service performed by our municipal corpora- 
tion and the public very intimate. It is 
on a 24-hour basis, and indeed it even af- 
fects the peace of mind of the people as they 
retire for the evening. Establishing peace of 
mind and confidence in the minds of the 


*The panel which prepared this report was 
composed of six city managers: Carleton F. Sharpe, 
Hartford, Connecticut, chairman; John E. Dever, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin; Bert W. Johnson, Evanston, 
Illinois; —Thomas F. Maxwell, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Donald M. Oakes, Berkley, Michigan; 
and Julian H. Orr, Portland, Maine. The report 
was distributed in advance of the conference, and 
questions sent in by managers were discussed by 
the panel at the conference. 





people whom we serve, in the services which 
their government provides, is actually the 
final objective of our public relations. 

Our problem is quite different from that 
of private management in certain aspects. 
Very few stockholders or consumers of pri- 
vate enterprise demand the daily reports of 
the activities of management required from 
those of us who operate in the field of public 
management. Every minute of every day we 
are operating in the proverbial goldfish 
bowl. Every contact which we have with a 
citizen, with an employee, and with the 
council is a factor in the final appraisal by 
the “public” as to the job which is being 
done by their government. 

And yet, as paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is necessary for cities to dramatize some- 
what the things they are doing and how they 
are being done because people receive the 
products made possible by taxation without 
really recognizing them in that light. An- 
other factor making dramatization neces- 
sary is the tremendous competition for 
citizen attention in the form of world or na- 
tional events, and various recreational and 
other activities. In other words, although a 
city government needs the support of those 
it serves in order to be effective, this support 
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is not easily obtained or sustained. It must 
be sought and it must be earned. Support 
may come on the basis of performance, but 
more often than not the city’s earned-run 
average does not beget proper citizen recog- 
nition. 

Too many of us concern ourselves with 
our public relations only when we are in 
trouble, when we need a favorable bond 
vote, or when we seek support for some 
other specific issue. We fail to realize the 
importance of reporting day-to-day mu- 
nicipal progress. We fail to point out the 
real value received from expenditures of the 
tax dollar. We fail to point out that our city 
government provides services and facilities 
that normally could not be provided as well 
by individual or private endeavor. As the 
citizens’ collective agent, we provide things 
that are bargain buys by any standard. 

But just as we cannot assume that citizens 
are aware of the municipal bargain they 
receive, we cannot assume that they believe 
in the integrity of its administration. This 
integrity does not permit the favoring of one 
section of the city at the expense of other 
sections. It assumes government by law 
and not on the basis of who you know with 
reference to the law’s administration. 

What we are saying is that no product 
sells itself, no matter how good it is. And it is 
important to us and the public that we 
establish the worth of our services. In short, 
public relations requires as much emphasis 
in public management as it does in private 
enterprise. 

This report is divided into three main sec- 
tions: (1) the personal behavior of the man- 
ager as a factor in public relations; (2) a 
critical review of public relations media 
and techniques being used by managers; 
and (3) the problems of organizing for ef- 
fective use of these media. The text of the 
report represents the composite thinking of 
only six managers who have tried to provide 
something to stimulate your thinking. It is 
no more than that. We present it in the 
hope that it may be a springboard for 
further discussion and inquiry. 


BEHAVIOR OF THE MANAGER 
Public relations means to “Shave relations 
with the public.” The city government as an 
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institution cannot have relations with the 
public. The kind of relationship with which 
we are dealing is a relationship between 
people—human relations. The attitudes of 
the people who are the “public” toward 
their city government are most frequently 
influenced by their attitudes toward the 
people who are the government. 

Thus public relations means the human 
relationships between people in city govern- 
ment and the people who are the public. 
Obviously there can be groupings of people 
on both ends of this equation. We recognize 
that there are many “publics” or groups of 
people with some interest in common. So 
also are there groupings within the city gov- 
ernment. A rubbish collection crew is one 
such grouping which may influence the 
attitudes of the public; switchboard opera- 
tors, front office receptionists, a fire com- 
pany, and the city council are other groups 
which will influence the attitudes of the 
public. 

Because of the focus of interest and pub- 
licity on the city manager, he, more than 
any one other person and more than any 
group, can influence the attitudes of the 
public. Many managers would prefer that 
this not be so, and most managers do what 
they can to bring the public interest to focus 
on the council and on the other individuals 
and groups within the city government. 
They do this partly from a sincere desire to 
give the others the larger share of the lime- 
light which they justly deserve; and they 
do it also in the interest of self-preservation. 
Try though he may to have it otherwise, the 
fact remains that the attention of the public 
is directed toward the manager. 

The manager is a person, not an institu- 
tion, although some behave as though they 
held the opposite belief. The attitudes of 
other persons, the public, toward this per- 
son, the manager, will be influenced by 
many things. Reports in the press and on the 
radio of what he says and does will be widely 
read and heard. His appearance on tele- 
vision will be observed. His appearance be- 
fore service clubs and other groups will 
provide a somewhat closer contact. But in 
spite of these various contacts with the pub- 
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lic, the question will still be asked, ““What 
kind of a person is he?” 

It is in the more direct and more intimate 
personal relationship that the manager will 
be most widely judged. Therefore, it is 
fundamental to the good public relations 
of his city government that the manager be 
liked and respected. If he is so liked and re- 
spected, the public will understand and 
overlook minor sins of omission and commis- 
sion. They will have the patience to study 
and inquire into what may seem to be 
visionary projects. They will have confi- 
dence that things are all right at city hall. 
But if they do not like and respect the man- 
ager, low tax rates, sound budgets, impres- 
sive improvements, and glossy reports 
thereof will not allay their fear and distrust. 

How, then, is the manager judged as a 
man? What attributes must he have to 
secure the confidence of the public? The 
first judgment which will be passed on this 
person who is manager will be by the em- 
ployees of the city with whom he is in fre- 
quent contact. Because he is the “‘boss,’’ this 
group will be eager to discover his personal- 
ity. And because they see him most often, 
share his problems, and bear the burden of 
his decisions, they are in a prime position 
to pass judgment. Although they are part of 
the city government, they are also one of 
the publics, and because they are on the 
“inside,” their influence spreads wide into 
many other publics. 

The many persons who come to the 
manager’s office with their problems, taking 
their complaints and requests to the top, 
are eager to appraise him as a person. The 
members of the various official and semi- 
official bodies with which he must deal, the 
representatives of businesses, the students 
who seek advice and information, the neigh- 
bors in his block, the PTA at the schools his 
children attend, the men who sit next to 
him at the banquet tables, the colleagues 
in service clubs and other organizations, all 
these and countless others are interested in 
this person who is their city manager, and 
they all want to like and respect him. 

What then do they look for in this man? 
What must he possess to gain their liking 
and respect? First and foremost, he must be 
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willing to like and respect them. If a man- 
ager does not like people, he should look 
for another job. He must be willing to listen, 
to try seriously to understand them, to see 
their side of the problem, and to have com- 
passion. No person who comes to the man- 
ager believes he is wasting the manager’s 
time. It is the manager’s job to emerge from 
the proud citadel which is his position and to 
see the question, and himself, with the other 
fellow’s eyes. He should respect the views of 
the man who differs with him and must be 
able to command the same respect. It is 
often said that he must be able to tell a 
person “no” and make him like it. This he 
can do if he can give the person understand- 
ing at the same time he gives the “no.” 

People want their manager to be “hu- 
man.”’ If he has a family, they expect him 
to enjoy his family and will not admire him 
for neglecting them while he spends night 
and day at his job. They expect him to have 
pleasures as they do and like to see him en- 
joying life at the beach, golf club, picnic 
grounds, theatre and concert. They want 
him to be a well-rounded man with inter- 
ests beyond the limits of his city hall job. 

The manager is expected to be objective 
in his attitudes. If he demonstrates a sci- 
entific approach to problems, a willingness 
to learn by experimentation, observation 
and analysis, he will gain the confidence of 
those who must present their problems to 
him. They expect him to possess a certain 
degree of self-confidence, but at the same 
time he must demonstrate that he possesses 
humility. Because they want him to like 
people, they will expect him to display a 
genuine concern for their welfare, both as 
individuals and as members of the com- 
munity. 

There may be objection that the man- 
ager will not be known by enough people for 
his personality to be of so great effect. Un- 
doubtedly this will vary with the size of the 
city. Ninety per cent of our council-manager 
cities are under 50,000 in population, and 
any manager in these cities will soon be 
known to large numbers of the people. In 
larger cities, the number of acquaintances 
may not attain the same proportion, but 
it will be large enough to be significant. 
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Furthermore, the manager will be recog- 
nized and observed in his behavior by many 
persons with whom he may not be directly 
acquainted. Finally, it is important to re- 
member that personal knowledge and im- 
pressions passed on by word of mouth may 
spread to every corner of the community. 
“My sister’s husband, Joe, works in the tax 
office, and he says he’s a swell guy” is praise 
that may do more good than many a 
scholarly editorial. People look for the man 
in the manager. 


MEDIA AND TECHNIQUES 


A great deal of information has been 
published during the last few years on the 
subject of public relations and the media 
and techniques used by city officials. This 
underlines the fact that more city managers 
are becoming conscious of good public rela- 
tions and are endeavoring to improve them. 
Some of the more common media and their 
merits are discussed as follows. 

Open-Door Policy. Most of us believe that 
any citizen who desires to see the manager or 
talk to him on the telephone should have 
an opportunity to do so. A wide variety of 
methods are used to control the number of 
these contacts so that they will not consume 
all of the manager’s time but the “open 
door’’ policy seems to be highly desirable. 

Radio, Press, Television. The maintenance 
of good relations with radio, press and tele- 
vision reporters is one of the most important 
responsibilities of the manager but at the 
same time one of the most delicate. It is 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules because of the unlimited variety of 
conditions which may be found in any given 
community, not the least of which are the 
personalities of the reporters involved. Cer- 
tainly a completely hostile reporter cannot 
be treated with the same open confidence 
that is desirable in dealing with a fair and 
impartial one or a firm supporter. 

While it is impossible to provide any rule- 
of-thumb guidance in such an intricate and 
delicate relationship, there is one thing that 
experience has indicated we should not do. 
We should never be less than totally honest 
in our dealings with reporters, even though 
the facts may reflect adversely upon us indi- 
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vidually or the city administration. The 
withholding of facts or failure to expose 
them can be at best only a temporary sur- 
cease, and when they come to light we will 
have lost the confidence of the reporters in 
our integrity which is the most important 
asset that we can have in this field. 

Press relations are still the most important 
media in spite of the advances of radio and 
television. Most radio and television news 
broadcasts are based on press releases. The 
press is vital for its acceptance in homes and 
the full coverage it gives. Invariably people 
who have seen a sports event on TV or at- 
tended a local function will search for the 
account of it in the newspapers the next 
day. It is the same urge that prompts people 
to take a portable radio to a baseball game. 
The sports broadcaster knows many more 
statistics than the average baseball fan. 

Good Telephone Habits. Telephone calls 
are one of the most frequent points of con- 
tact between the citizen and the city em- 
ployee. Therefore, it is of utmost importance 
that the city employees who handle such 
calls be properly trained in the technique 
of using the phone and also that they be 
able to handle the calls with a minimum of 
delay. Many of your telephone companies 
would be glad to give a short course in tele- 
phone technique. Nothing is more irritat- 
ing than for the citizen to have to repeat his 
story to three or four individuals before he 
can obtain the desired information. A 
periodic check on the volume of calls to 
ascertain that there are sufficient trunk lines 
available to prevent frequent “‘busy signals” 
is of importance. 

Annual and Special Reports. The value of 
issuing an annual municipal report is now 
widely accepted. Such reports should be in 
popular style, including as much art work 
and photography as is appropriate and 
available. It is desirable that these reports 
be given wide distribution. Distribution to 
every family in the city is now relatively 
simple through the use of the new “to 
occupant” mailing procedure. It is suggested 
that a smaller and less expensive report dis- 
tributed to all the people of the municipality 
is of greater value than a more elaborate 
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report distributed to a small segment of the 
community. 

The use of special reports varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Some managers prefer 
to submit everything possible to the council 
in written report form. Others prefer to 
make their presentations orally. Most of us 
will probably agree that on subjects of special 
importance, particularly when they are of a 
technical nature, a carefully prepared writ- 
ten report is of value, not only to the council 
and to the public, but to the administrator 
as well. 

Handling Complaints and Correspondence. A 
proper procedure for handling complaints 
is essential to the success of any organization. 
Complaints are warning signals that point 
to the need for improvement and it is the in- 
escapable responsibility of the chief executive 
to establish a procedure that will result in 
his being appraised of their nature and 
volume, as well as making certain that they 
have received proper attention. To the aver- 
age citizen his little problem is as important 
as a major city project. 

Suggestion Systems—Employee and Citizen. 
Though widely and successfully used in 
industry and in the federal government, at 
least one manager’s experience has been 
that employee suggestion systems are of 
doubtful value in the average size city. If a 
proper employee-management relationship 
exists, such suggestions will come naturally 
to the attention of the administrator without 
any formal system. Some of us also feel that 
a formal suggestion system for the public is 
not apt to be sufficiently productive to 
justify the effort involved. Obviously all 
public officials should welcome spontaneous 
suggestions from the public and that atti- 
tude should be constantly reiterated. 

Advisory or Special Committees. Advisory 
committees, appointed to study and advise 
on a specific problem and disbanded at the 
end of their deliberations on that particular 
subject, should be more widely used by 
municipalities. This is an excellent public 
relations technique. Not only do the mu- 
nicipal officials benefit from the advice of the 
committee, but there is established a group 
of citizens in the community who are 
thoroughly informed on the subject and are 
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aware of the reason for the decisions taken. 
Through their contacts, this group can do 
much to offset misconceptions and criticism. 
On the other hand, the use of permanent 
citizens’ advisory boards or commissions 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

If the council appoints too many ad- 
visory committees the administrator will 
have a difficult time auditing or directing 
their efforts. Here again the council or ad- 
ministrator must be ready to accept their 
recommendations and act upon them or the 
council has created a monster which may 
destroy it. Advisory committees have some- 
times been formed as a buck-passing or 
delaying technique by governing bodies. 
Perhaps our most difficult job as administra- 
tors is to sit back and watch a professional 
politician start a fire and then put it out. 
Many times he does irreparable damage to 
the attitude of the general public toward 
government. Eventually they catch on, but 
the damage has been done. In the mean- 
time the wheels of progress have been all 
but stopped. 

Community Meetings and Public Forum. For 
the municipality to sponsor neighborhood 
meetings is probably undesirable except in 
the very largest cities. Such meetings tend 
to bring about the formation of special inter- 
est groups whose demands may be hard to 
resist even though they are not in the gen- 
eral interest. Public forums that are not 
established for and restricted to discussion 
of one specific major problem are likely to 
degenerate into acrimonious public debate 
on problems of relatively little importance 
and generate more heat than light. On the 
other hand, a public forum carefully ar- 
ranged for the discussion of the issues in- 
volved in an important project, such as a 
proposed public improvement program, 
may be a useful device for bringing the 
matter before the community. 

If the administrator and city officials 
participate in community programs, they 
will tend to accomplish the same results as 
a community meeting or public forum. In 
spite of a ban by service clubs on shop talk, 
many managers must answer informal ques- 
tions on city policy each week at service 
club luncheons. By taking part in com- 
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munity programs through church groups, 
service clubs, fraternal groups, and veterans 
organizations, a manager can answer the 
small day-by-day questions that enter the 
minds of citizens. 

Visitations, Inspections, and Open Houses. 
These techniques have all been used from 
time to time in various communities with 
varying degrees of success. Usually they 
reach such a small segment of the popula- 
tion that the effort involved in promoting 
them seems out of proportion to the benefits 
derived. If well covered by press, radio and 
television, however, these media become 
an excellent public relations device. 

Training Employees in Public Relations, Ap- 
pearance, and Job Performance. These are the 
most important and unfortunately the most 
neglected elements in a good public rela- 
tions program. The opinion that the aver- 
age citizen will hold of his city government 
very largely depends upon his reaction to 
personal contacts with city employees. The 
total impact of the tremendous number of 
such personal contacts is far greater than 
anything that managers individually can do 
to influence the attitudes of the public. 
Here lies our golden opportunity for im- 
proving public relations. We should no 
longer ignore it. 

Good Housekeeping. Appearances are im- 
portant. We cannot all have the modern 
up-to-date facilities that we would like, but 
we can keep what we have clean and bright. 
Also not to be neglected is the appearance 
of motorized equipment. Adoption of a 
standard color scheme and identification 
symbol, painting equipment as needed, and 
keeping it clean at all times will add much 
to the prestige of the city government and 
will also inspire your employees to take 
better care of the equipment. 

Consider your own reaction when you 
drive through a town. Some of the points 
you observe are: street signs, stop signs, 
clean streets, sidewalks, weeds, and appear- 
ance of public buildings and equipment. If 
you have a musty smell in your city hall, 
the citizen may connect it with the perform- 
ance of your administration. 

Participation in Community Programs. Em- 
ployees should be encouraged to participate 
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in all community programs. In such activi- 
ties as the Comunity Chest drive, a poor 
showing on the part of the municipal em- 
ployees is certainly poor public relations. 

Informal Meetings with Council and with 
Citizens Groups. Those managers, who be- 
cause of local prejudice against so-called 
‘secret meetings’ are unable to meet with 
the city council for informal discussions, are 
operating under a tremendous handicap. 
Some have had some success in combatting 
this charge of “secret meetings” by having 
the council adopt and abide by rules which 
prohibit its taking any official action except 
in formal open meetings. This is a delicate 
subject that will have to be handled in light 
of the existing circumstances in any given 
community, but if the council and manager 
never have the opportunity to sit down and 
discuss freely, without fear of being quoted 
or misquoted, the many intricate problems 
that arise, they will be greatly handicapped 
in developing the smooth-working arrange- 
ment that is most conducive to success. 

There need be no hesitancy in meeting 
with individuals or groups of citizens on an 
informal basis unless one knows in advance 
that the topic of discussion is to be a policy 
matter. In that case a manager can, de- 
pending on circumstances, suggest that it 
would be better for them to meet with the 
mayor and/or city council. 

Conclusion. These public relations tech- 
niques have been well established and they 
are familiar to most of us, or at least we 
have access to them. It is the job of helping 
the public to understand what good govern- 
ment is, what it means to them, and why 
they should support it. How well we are 
able to accomplish this will in a large meas- 
ure determine how soon our cities will at- 
tain good government and how long it will 
last. It seems to us that our ultimate goal 
is the establishment of good government on 
a permanent basis in the community we serve. 
Remember one thing, your city won’t per- 
manently have good government unless the 
people know how to recognize it and are 
willing to fight to keep it. 


ORGANIZING FOR UsE oF MEDIA 


For any manager to use all or most of the 
techniques outlined in this report is obvious- 
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ly a big order. It almost seems to require that 
he be some sort of deity. But like all other 
management problems, this one can be re- 
duced to essentials. Our whole trouble as 
managers is that we do a lot of talking 
about public relations but few of us organ- 
ize to do the job that our counterparts in 
private management do. 

Generally in the larger city a more 
sophisticated approach and a more elabo- 
rate organization is needed. In addition to 
an assistant to the manager who would 
handle numerous contacts and prepare 
technical reports along with other usual 
duties of an assistant, there is a need in 
large cities for special staff assistance in 
public relations. This ‘type of staff can be 
used in editing the annual report, tax 
leaflets, and periodic newsletters to tax- 
payers, getting out a house organ on a regu- 
lar schedule, preparing recruitment litera- 
ture and handling many other routine 
matters. In addition, their skills can be ap- 
plied to special problems in connection with 
bond programs, the explanation of new 
traffic patterns, changes in a refuse collec- 
tion system, and many other such matters 
which arise. 

In smaller communities the problem, 
though fundamentally the same, is less com- 
plex and a special public relations staff can- 
not be justified. Here the annual report and 
other such publications are prepared by the 
manager’s assistant, should there be one. 
Advice on special problems can often be had 
in conversation with a skillful reporter, or 
sometimes with a good politician. Because of 
personal contact with a larger proportion 
of employees and the public at large, the 
manager of a small community has a better 
first-hand knowledge of attitudes and there- 
fore relies less on the refinements so neces- 
sary in larger cities. 

In any size community the manager 
should not overlook special public relations 
skills among his staff. A health director or 
public works director, for example, may be 
his best advisor in such matters. Staff meet- 
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ings and conferences with employee repre- 
sentatives should be considered as occasions 
for stressing the importance of public 
contacts. 

More and more cities are using special 
citizen advisory committees to assist in 
setting up public relations objectives and to 
suggest new techniques as well as more ef- 
fective use of public relations media already 
in use. These committees, just as in the case 
of citizen advisory safety committees and 
the like, bring in fresh ideas and points of 
view from many segments of the community 
that ordinarily would not be heard. 

It is important to check the effectiveness 
of various media in use through such devices 
as enclosing “return-reaction”’ cards with 
reports and leaflets, back-checking with a 
sample number from distribution lists, and 
public opinion surveys. However it is done, 
careful checking to see why a public rela- 
tions media or technique is succeeding or 
failing will pay real dividends for the future. 

To close this report in proper perspective 
we think it fitting to include a definition of a 
taxpayer which was printed in Connecticut 
a few years ago by the Institute of Public 
Service of the University of Connecticut. 


A taxpayer is the most important person to 
enter this office, in person, by mail or by tele- 
phone. 

A taxpayer is not dependent on us—on the 
contrary we are dependent on him. 

A taxpayer is not an interruption of our 
work—he is the purpose of it. 

We are not doing him a favor by serving 
him—he is doing us a favor by giving us an 
opportunity to do so. 

A taxpayer is not an outsider in our work— 
he is part of it. : 

A taxpayer is not a cold statistic—he is a 
flesh-and-blood human being with feelings and 
emotions like our own. 

A taxpayer is not someone to argue or match 
wits with. Nobody ever won an argument with 
a taxpayer. 

A taxpayer is a person who brings us his 
problems. It is our job to handle them in such 
a way as to be beneficial to him and to ourselves. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Improving PR 

In University City, Missouri, a citizens’ 
committee appointed to study various 
means of improving public relations, has 
recommended that the city publish quarter- 
ly reports similar in content to the annual 
report and that the reports contain “return- 
reaction” cards to obtain suggestions of 
citizens on public improvements and city 
services. Other recommendations of the 
committee included: distribution of “wel- 
come”’ letters and informational material 
to new residents; sponsoring a course on city 
governmental structure and operations in 
the public school adult evening classes; use 
of neighborhood meetings; employment of a 
professional public relations consultant on 
a part-time basis; improvement of public 
hearing procedures and publication of a 
booklet to acquaint citizens with public 
improvement procedures. 


Annual Reports 

Thirty-six cities have recently issued gen- 
eral annual reports making a total of 201 
such reports published in 1954. Fourteen 
cities issued reports in 69-inch size: 
Hayward, California; Farmington and 
Windsor, Connecticut; Rockland, Maine; 
Buchanan, Grosse Pointe Park, Marquette 
and Oak Park, Michigan; Granite Falls 
and Wayzata, Minnesota; Lewisburg, Ten- 
nessee; Dallas, Texas; Rutland, Vermont; 
and Arlington County, Virginia. The 33- 
page Dallas report is printed in three colors 
and has an eye-pleasing layout with effec- 
tive balance between photographs, blocked- 
out color, printed matter, and white space. 

The reports of 11 cities were issued in 
84 X11-inch size: Phoenix, Arizona; Lake- 
wood and Monterey, California; Fremont 
and Royal Oak, Michigan; Laurinburg, 
North Carolina; Minot, South Dakota; 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania; Henrico County 
and Lynchburg, Virginia; and Foxpoint, 
Wisconsin. Monterey used a combination 
of charts and pictograms effectively to por- 
tray financial and other statistical data. 


Eight cities published reports as supple- 
ments to newspapers or in newspaper style: 
Fairbanks, Alaska; Hollywood, Florida; 
Peoria, Illinois; Des Moines, lowa; Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; McCook, Nebraska; 
Carey, Ohio; and Norfolk, Virginia. The 
Worcester report was distributed as a Sun- 
day supplement to 110,000 customers at a 
cost of $4,100. The Peoria report, also issued 
as a Sunday supplement, was circulated to 
90,800 customers at a cost of $2,370. Re- 
prints will be made on heavy, white stock 
for use in schools and distribution to new 
residents. Three cities issued leaflet-type re- 
ports which were mailed to residents: Key 
West, Florida; Oak Lawn, Illinois; and 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

In the 10th annual town and city contest 
conducted by the University of Connecticut, 
the 1954 Hartford report was given a certifi- 
cate of highest award for cities over 50,000 
population. The judges in making the 
award stated that it was “by far the best 
report in any group; a real achievement.” 
Greenwich received the highest award for 
cities between 20,000 and 50,000 population 
and Farmington and Windsor tied for the 
highest award in cities from 5,000 to 20,000 
population. 


Citizen Guide 


Roanoke, Virginia, has issued a city 


planning booklet to aid citizens. The 
page booklet contains information on 
duties of the planning commission and the 
board of zoning appeals, subdivision re- 
quirements, zoning regulations and en- 
forcement, setback lines, requirements for 
street lighting, and procedures for appealing 
and amending provisions of the zoning 
ordinance. Definitions of city planning, 
zoning, and subdivisions are also featured in 
the handbook. A suggested list of other de- 
partments to contact for additional services 
includes such activities as air pollution, 
building inspection, parks and recreation, 
public works improvements and services, 
electrical inspections, fire prevention, and 
health inspections. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


City Home Rule Killed by 
Indiana Legislature 


N INDIANA the lower house of the state 

legislature by a two-to-one vote recently 
defeated a proposed constitutional home 
rule amendment which would have enabled 
cities and towns to choose their own form 
of government. The senate had passed the 
measure by a four-to-one margin. The home 
rule issue is dead for the present session of 
legislature and the process of starting an- 
other amendment cannot begin until the 
General Assembly convenes in 1957. The 
Indianapolis Star News commented edi- 
torially: “Indiana will not go on forever 
being the only state in the union which 
denies its cities and towns a measure of 
choice in their form of government.” 

The proposed home rule measure was 
opposed by the Indiana Municipal League. 
Mayors, policemen, and firemen exerted 
pressure against home rule, emphasizing 
that pension rights of policemen and firemen 
might be jeopardized and that the adoption 
of home rule might lead to city councils 
chosen with no party labels. Working for 
the home rule measure were the League of 
Women Voters, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and other civic groups. 


Six Small Cities Join in Micro- 

film Program 

IX small Michigan cities with popu- 

lations ranging from 2,325 to 18,302 
have set up a cooperative program for 
microfilming municipal records. The six 
cities are Farmington, Garden City, Holly, 
Plymouth, Wayne, and Ypsilanti. The cost 
of microfilming on a commercial basis was 
prohibitive for the individual cities. 

A reconditioned 16mm automatic camera 
carrying the same guarantee as a new 
machine has been purchased at a cost of 
$900 with each city contributing $150. Each 
city purchased a $225 film reader and a 
$147 six-drawer file cabinet to store the 
film. The file cabinet holds 600 rolls of film 
which will record 4,200,000 letters or 12,- 


000,000 checks. One roll of film with 3,000, 
84 X 11-inch exposures costs $3.50 processed. 
The total capital investment for each city 
was $522. 

Each of the six cities will use the microfilm 
camera for three months to get started in its 
microfilming program. As many as 50 letters 
or 100 checks a minute can be fed into the 
camera by hand and an inexpensive auto- 
matic feeder increases insertions up to 180 
letters or 300 check-size documents per 
minute. Regular city employees have 
learned to operate the microfilm camera 
since no photographic experience is neces- 
sary. 

When all six cities have completed film- 
ing existing records, the time required for 
each city to put current records on microfilm 
will be less than three months. In addition 
to more modern and efficient filing and 
storage of municipal records, the microfilm 
program has resulted in greatly expanded 
vault and storage space in city hall.—N. G. 
DamoosE, city manager, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan. 


Surveys Labor Attitude on City 
Services 
OLICE protection provided in Kansas 
cities is rated lowest in quality by 
laborers and street and alley maintenance 
second poorest, according to a survey made 
by the Governmental Research Center of 
the University of Kansas (see Pick of the 
Month). Laborers criticize utility services 
and fire protection the least, and would like 
to see more money spent on streets and 
recreational facilities. 

The survey was made to ascertain general 
attitudes of labor toward city government 
and supplement information revealed in 
city elections. Numerically laborers as a 
group account for more than one-half of the 
eligible city voters in Kansas. The survey 
included 345 union and nonunion laborers 
from different types of industries and with 
different incomes. 

Laborers were found to be very hazy in 
their thinking about city government. 
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Many make no distinction between city 
and county, city and school district, and 
city and private activities. Unless a city 
election involves some controversial issue it 
was found that laborers do not appear to 
vote in a larger percentage than any other 
economic or social group. Laborers have 
few contacts with city government, either 
formally or informally. Practically none at- 
tend council meetings and very few belong 
to an organization, including unions, where 
local political issues are discussed. Word-of- 
mouth and articles in local newspapers ap- 
pear to be the major sources of information. 
Complaints about the operation of city 
government tend to be highly personalized, 
but laborers interviewed in the survey 
thought that public employees are ef- 
ficient and qualified—ETHan P. ALLEN, 
director, Governmental Research Center, 
University of Kansas. 


Issues Handbook for Councilmen in 
Council-Manager Cities 
AYORS and councilmen in 27 council 
manager cities cooperated in the 
preparation of a 48-page pamphlet, entitled 


Handbook for Councilmen in Council-Manager 
Cities, recently published by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Stuart A. 
MacCorkle, former mayor pro tem and city 
councilman of Austin, Texas, and professor 
of government and director of the Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of Texas, 
wrote the first draft of the Handbook. Arthur 
W. Bromage, former councilman at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, re- 
viewed the manuscript and also prepared a 
checklist presented in the appendix. The 
tentative draft was reviewed by staff mem- 
bers of the National Municipal League as 
well as by mayors and councilmen in the 
25 cities. 

Chapter headings are: the work of the 
city council, council meetings, duties be- 
tween council meetings, relationship of 
council to manager, and personal liability 
for official acts. The appendix includes a 
checklist of 26 questions for each councilman 
to ask himself. It is pointed out that the 
more questions that a councilman can 
answer “Yes,” the better he will be as a 
councilman and the better the city govern- 
ment will be. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
New Orleans, May 1-5, 1955. 

American Public Power Association—Jack- 
sonville, Florida, May 3-5, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks— 
Chicago, May 17-20, 1955. 

American Library Association—Philadelphia, 
July 3-9, 1955. 

National Municipal League—Seattle, July 
24-27, 1955. 

International Association of Fire 
Omaha, September 19-22, 1955. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Montreal, September 25-29, 1955. 

International Union of Local Authorities— 
Rome, Italy, September 26—October 1, 1955. 

National Recreation Association—Denver, 
September 27—October 1, 1955. 

American Public Works Association—Mil- 
waukee, October 2-5, 1955. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Philadelphia, October 2-6, 1955. 


Chiefs— 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 
1955. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Washington, D.C., October 16-19, 
1955. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New York City, October 16-19, 1955. 

National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials—Cleveland, October 16- 
20, 1955. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Cincinnati, October 23-27, 1955. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Pittsburgh, 
October 24-27, 1955. 

American Public Health Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-18, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Miami, November 20-23, 1955. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Subdividers Pay for Schools 


ARK Ridge, Illinois (21,879), has adopted 
a subdivision ordinance which requires 
subdividers to pay the city $300 for each lot for 
school facilities. The money is placed in a special 
fund where it is held for five years or until im- 
provements are made. If the school district con- 
structs a new building or makes an addition toa 
building, either in the subdivision or within 
three-fourths of a mile from it, the money held 
by the city is turned over to the school district 
upon completion of the construction. If the 
school district does not make any improvements 
within five years, the city will refund the money 
to the subdivider or his assignee. 


University Training for Managers 

A 150-hour course in municipal administra- 
tion for city managers, department heads, and 
other city officials is being sponsored by the 
Institute of Government of the University of 
North Carolina. Twenty officials from 14 differ- 
ent cities receive ten hours of instruction every 
other week at Chapel Hill, beginning on Friday 
afternoon and ending at Saturday noon. The 
course concludes with a three-day municipal 
managers seminar requiring each official’s active 
participation in (1) analysis of a management 
problem, (2) formulating suggested solutions, 
and (3) discussion with the faculty which will 
include persons in city government who have 
solved similar problems. Other phases of the in- 
struction include: management techniques, fi- 
nance, personnel administration, planning, mu- 
nicipal law and line functions and policies. 


Reorganize Local Services 

In Connecticut 32 towns and cities have a 
single assessor rather than a board of assessors, 
and in al] but one city the assessor is appointed. 
Sixteen of 24 towns over 25,000 population now 
have a full-time, trained assessing official. Most 
of the changes from a board to a single assessor 
have been made within the last 10 years... . In 
the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, metropolitan area a 
city-county sanitary authority has been organized 
to build and operate an $87,000,000 sewage dis- 
posal plant.... Toledo and Lucas County, 
Ohio, have consolidated the city and county re- 
lief agencies into one county department. City 
employees were transferred to the county payroll 
and placed under state civil service. . . . South- 
ern Pines, North Carolina (4,272), recently abol- 


ished a recreation commission of nine members 
and set up a department of recreation and parks 
headed by a recreation director appointed by the 
town manager. A 10-member advisory recreation 
committee will be appointed by the mayor... . 
St. Louis has created a municipal airport com- 
mission to manage and operate all city airport 
facilities. 


To Undertake Regional Planning 


In Denver, Colorado, an inter-county plan- 
ning commission covering four counties has 
recently been established to study common prob- 
lems of growth including water supply, annexa- 
tion, zoning and traffic. The commission mem- 
bership will include the four counties, Denver, 
Arapahoe, Adams and Jefferson, municipalities, 
school, sanitary, and water districts, and civic 
organization. The cost of operation will be shared 
by the counties on a population basis at the rate 
of four cents per capita. .. . The National Mu- 
nicipal League has issued a model law for state 
legislatures wishing to establish or strengthen 
state, metropolitan, or other regional planning 
programs. The law would not place metropolitan 
or regional planning agencies in‘ competition 
with local planning departments, but it is con- 
templated that they will work closely with local 
governmental units to determine priorities of 
needed capital improvements (see Pick of the 
Month). 

Curfew and Comic Books 


In Philadelphia a recently adopted curfew 
ordinance makes it unlawful for minors 17 and 
under to remain in or upon any public place or 
any establishment between 10:30 p.m. and 6:00 
a.m. Sunday through Thursday and between 
midnight and 6:00 a.m. Friday and Saturday. 
The ordinance does not apply, however, to 
minors who are on “legitimate business” includ- 
ing being sent on an errand by a parent or at- 
tending a special event with a parent’s permis- 
sion. Responsibility for seeing that minors follow 
the provisions of the ordinance is placed on 
parents and the operators and employees of 
business establishments. Fines of from $5 to $100 
are provided for parents allowing their children 
to violate the law. Operators of public establish- 
ments who violate the ordinance can be fined 
from $25 to $300 for each offense... . In Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, three recent convictions of 
parents under a curfew law were the first ob- 
tained since the ordinance had been enacted in 
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1944. Under the ordinance a parent or guardian 
can be fined $100 or sentenced to 90 days in 
jail and children may be taken away from the 
offender if the circumstances warrant such 
action....In California, San Leandro has 
adopted a comic book control ordinance while 
Richmond has repealed a similar ordinance 
which had been enacted. 


Training for Police Personnel 

In Toledo, Ohio, the city’s police training 
academy has instituted a traveling circuit train- 
ing course for police departments of smaller 
towns and cities. Nearby Ashland is the first city 
to contract for the course which consists of 10 to 
12 weekly sessions of two hours each. Each con- 
tracting city is charged a fee of $35 for each 
session which is paid to the police academy in- 
structors. In addition the contracting city is re- 
quired to pay the round-trip travel expenses of 
the instructors at the rate of eight cents per mile. 
Instructors include qualified persons in various 
fields such as physicians, chemists and psycholo- 
gists. The sponsoring town may invite other local 
law enforcement officers to attend the sessions 
and charge them $3 per session in order to reduce 
the cost. Among the subjects included in the 
curriculum are laws of arrest, search and seizure, 
criminal, homicide and accident investigations, 
public relations, interrogation, fingerprinting and 
identification, report writing and patrol tech- 
niques. Certificates are awarded to those who 
attend all of the sessions. 


Fringe Benefits for Employees 

Port Huron, Michigan (35,725), recently 
adopted a group life insurance program for all 
city employees who elect to participate. Coverage 
is $2,000 plus an additional $2,000 for accidental 
death or dismemberment. The total cost on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis is $2.40 per month per em- 
ployee and is shared equally by the employee 
and the city. According to City Manager Jay F. 
Gibbs the city employees are enthusiastic about 
this program... . Berkeley, California, has 
adopted the policy of making payroll deductions 
of union dues for city employees who individual- 
ly and voluntarily request such deductions. The 
city retains 5 per cent of the dues collected. . . . 
Austin, Texas, recently reduced the working 
hours for most city employees—firemen from 72 
hours per week to 63, and all city employees 
formerly working 44, 45, and 48 hours were re- 
duced to 40 hours per week, with the exception 
of policemen who were given a pay increase of 74 
per cent and who remain on a 48-hour week. 
Austin also has adopted a self-insured workmen’s 
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compensation plan for all employees... . In 
Hollywood, Florida, city employees are awarded 
an extra half-day vacation each six months if the 
employee has maintained a perfect safety record 
and has not been reported as discourteous in his 
contacts with citizens. The plan was instituted 
when a reduction in the work week from 44 to 40 
hours made it necessary to make an adjustment 
in vacation time. Rather than arbitrarily shorten 
vacation time by one day, it was felt that such a 
plan would serve as an incentive for employees to 
maintain good safety records and keep them 
aware of their reponsibility to the public. 


Develop Urban Renewal Plans 


Ten cities have developed urban renewal 
plans which meet the standards of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for “workability” 
and thus make them eligible for federal aid. 
These cities range from the large metropolitan 
areas of Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans to the smaller cities of Somerville, 
Massachusetts; Clarksville and Lewisburg, Ten- 
nessee; Eufaula, Alabama; Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; and Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


To Reduce Fire Hazards 


The home inspection program of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, fire department is credited with reduc- 
ing the number of home fires during the past 
three years from a rate of 5.05 per 1,000 popula- 
tion to 3.73. Two fire-fighting companies daily 
inspect homes and small neighborhood busi- 
nesses. Corrections for existing fire hazards are 
suggested and fire prevention literature is left at 
the home. The driver maintains two-way radio 
contact with the station so that the company may 
answer alarms while conducting inspections. . . . 
In Philadelphia regulations have been proposed 
to require color identification of dangerous chem- 
icals and a central filing system as a means to pre- 
vent explosions at fires....A fire department 
manual of rules and regulations has been issued 
by San Leandro, California. 


Installs Mechanical Equipment 

In Corpus Christi, Texas, recently installed 
machine equipment will save 400 man-hours in 
the preparation of payrolls for each semi-monthly 
pay period. Tabulating equipment also is used in 
preparing utility and tax bills. Lubbock, Texas, 
has installed a drive-in window at the city bank 
for payment of water and sewer bills; 25 per cent 
of all bills are paid at the window. . . . Beverly 


Hills, California, monthly financial reports are 
now available within 10 to 12 days after the end 
of each month through the use of mechanical 
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accounting equipment. Financial reports pre- 
viously were made quarterly about three months 
following the end of each quarter. 


City Finance News 


In Independence, Missouri, the city council 
has approved a contract to lease four police cars 
from a private company at 4 cents per mile for 
each vehicle. All maintenance expenses will be 
absorbed by the company which will replace 
each car when it has been driven 60,000 miles. 
...In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the city 
council recently approved a 2 per cent tax on 
annual gross revenues of the local transportation 
company. The new levy, expected to return 
about $25,000, replaces a $50,000 annual fee 
previously paid by the company under a con- 
tract with the city. . . . Information on state aid 
to local governments for highways and the shar- 
ing of state-levied highway user revenues is in- 
cluded in a report recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association (see Pick of the 
Month). ... In Phoenix, Arizona, 25 per cent 
of water utility bills are collected at 13 neighbor- 
hood pay stations, and in Jacksonville, Florida, 
8.7 per cent of all water and electric utility bills 
were collected at substations in 1954... In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a police administration build- 
ing, recently completed at a cost of $900,000, in- 
cludes a basement garage which will service 120 
vehicles.... Municipal bond sales in 1954 
totaled a record $6,953,303,918, according to the 
Daily Bond Buyer, as compared with $5,557,- 
887,369 sold during 1953. 


To Develop Street-Tree Plan 

In Alexandria, Virginia, the city council has 
authorized the city manager to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the establishment of a com- 
prehensive community street-tree plan. The com- 
mittee will make a survey of existing trees, pre- 
pare a list of trees adaptable to local conditions, 
develop a master plan of trees for all streets, pre- 
pare a model ordinance, develop a financing 
program, and prepare a long-range program of 
acquiring plant stock and planting and maintain- 
ing street trees. Representatives of the telephone 
company, chamber of commerce, and local civic 
organizations are assisting in the study. Munici- 
pal personnel from the city’s public works, 
traffic control, and planning departments also 
serve on the committee. 


Builds Home for the Aged 


Hartford, Connecticut, recently completed 
construction of a new home for the aged at a cost 
of $1,200,000. This 243-bed home is adjacent to 
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the municipal hospital and the health depart- 
ment building. Facilities in the home include a 
chapel, canteen, beauty parlor, barber shop, 
rooms for woodworking, ceramics, diversional 
therapy, reading and games, a model kitchen 
and a large dining hall. Bedrooms feature from 
one to six beds. Prospective occupants must 
be cleared through the welfare department and 
if they receive a personal pension or social 
security benefits a charge of $2.50 a day is made. 
One section of the building consisting of 63 beds 
has been set off and converted to provide for 
indigent chronically ill. The basement of one 
wing has been set aside as quarters for the Hart- 
ford Rehabilitation Center, a voluntary organ- 
ization which derives its income from the Easter 
Seal program combined with charges to patients. 
This program includes occupational, physical 
and speech therapy, activities of daily living and 
prosthetic training. 


Check on Habitual Traffic Violators 


Oakland, California, has adopted a policy of 
offering habitual traffic violators the choice of 
either going to jail or receiving a suspended sen- 
tence with a psychiatric course required during 
the probationary period. Motorists who receive 
four or more tickets a year will be subject to the 
psychiatric tests which are designed to determine 
if an individual is mentally capable to drive an 
automobile. The city council allotted $1,500 for 
the program and awarded the contract for it to 
the local chapter of the National Safety Council. 
The experiment is patterned after a similar psy- 
chiatric clinic established in Detroit in 1937. Ata 
recent meeting the National Academy of Science 
urged other cities to develop clinics patterned 
after the Detroit plan. 


Cities Increase Utility Rates 

Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, have 
agreed on a 30-year contract under which the 
city will provide water to county residents at 
rates double those charged city water users. The 
agreement also gives the county board authority 
to determine the priority of improvements to the 
water system in the county. . . . Ellenville, New 
York (4,225), has increased water rates for all 
users outside of the village; the new rates are 
double those within the city. ... Geneva, New 
York (17,144), has abolished sewer rentals and 
increased water rates 50 per cent. The average 
citizen will continue to pay approximately the 
same amount as he did when sewer rentals were 
in effect. Sewer rental charges were based on one- 
half of the water user’s annual bill. The new 


plan will affect a greater number of residents 
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since the sewer rentals were not paid by property 
owners using septic tanks or other methods of 
sewage disposal.... Several North Carolina 
cities have taken steps to place water and sewer 
systems on a self-supporting basis by increasing 
rates. In Charlotte increased rates are expected to 
return $400,000 in additional revenue. Rates for 
customers outside of the city were increased 80 
per cent. Rocky Mount has enacted a sewer 
charge of 25 per cent of the water bill and in- 
creased gas rates 10 per cent. North Wilkesboro 
increased water rates and imposed a new sewer 
service charge to meet additional costs resulting 
from a new water plant. Burlington increased 
charges for water taps inside the city by $15 and 
outside the city by $25 and increased sewer tap 
charges outside the city by $15.... The Min- 
neapolis city council recently levied a tax of 1.5 
per cent on the annual gross revenue of the local 
power utility as a charge for use of the streets for 
transmission lines. Annual revenue of approxi- 
mately $300,000 is expected from the tax. 


New Ordinances Adopted 
Recently adopted ordinances include: pro- 
viding for city payment of the premium for hos- 
pital and surgical care for certain officers and 
employees in Milwaukee; authorizing the city 
manager to enter into contracts with adjoining 
municipalities for the maintenance, resurfacing, 
and repair of streets which lie partly within the 
city and partly within the adjoining jurisdiction 
in Cincinnati; establishing a travel expense 
policy for officers and employees attending meet- 
ings and obtaining technical data in San Diego, 
California; providing a comprehensive zoning 
plan in Kenosha, Wisconsin; regulating persons 
and businesses furnishing private detective and 
bodyguard services in Tucson, Arizona; and 
preventing butcher shops and meat departments 
in grocery stores from using sodium sulphite to 

keep meat looking fresh in Indianapolis. 


Recovers Damages to Property 

Alexandria, Virginia, has adopted a plan for 
recovering damages to city-owned property. 
City employees are requested to report accidents 
which result in such damage. During the first 
month of operation of the new plan 19 cases were 
reported to the city manager’s office with total 
damage costs estimated at $1,517. Of this 
amount, $601 had been recovered by the end of 
the first month, time payment arrangements 
made for the recovery of an additional $587, and 
follow-up will be made on the remaining amount 
by the manager’s office. 
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Issues National Plumbing Code 


A uniform national plumbing code designed to 
modernize existing practices and to coordinate 
the work of plumbing equipment manufacturers, 
architects, contractors and public officials has 
recently been issued by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in cooperation with the 
American Public Health Association (see Pick of 
the Month). The plumbing code has been ap- 
proved by the American Standards Association 
as a uniform code for use by architects and con- 
tractors in the design and installation of plumb- 
ing equipment, by plumbing equipment manu- 
facturers in the design of their products and by 
states and cities as a basis for regulation and 
ordinances. 


Pays for In-Service Training 


Arlington County, Virginia, encourages em- 
ployees to take in-service training by offering 
to refund tuition costs for successful completion 
of approved courses. Tuition payments by the 
county are limited to $100 annually for any one 
employee and do not include laboratory and 
book expenses. The employee must have a good 
service rating, have worked for the county for 
one year, and agree to remain with the county for 
a year after the course is completed, or refund 
the amount spent by the county. Courses are 
taken on the employee’s time although arrange- 
ments can be made in unusual cases for an 
employce to make up lost time. 


Installs Tabulating Machines 


In Phoenix, Arizona, tabulating equipment is 
being used to prepare payroll warrants and 
vouchers, maintain individual payroll records, 
and prepare withholding tax statements. Dis- 
tribution of payroll costs to the proper budgetary 
accounts is also processed with tabulating equip- 
ment, relieving departments of a considerable 
volume of clerical work. Forms and procedures 
have been re-evaluated and redesigned in order 
to convert budgetary accounting to tabulating 
equipment, and all work formerly done on book- 
keeping machines is beingstransferred to tabulat- 
ing equipment. Future uses of the tabulating 
equipment include: keeping records of sick-leave, 
vacation and compensatory time, property in- 
ventory control, cost accounting for various ac- 
tivities, and employees’ pension contribution 
records, 

News on the Police Front 


In Mesa, Arizona, the police department has 
installed an index and filing system in conformity 
with recommendations of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. . . . In Denver, Colorado, a com- 
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prehensive study has been made of vandalism 
under the auspices of the Bureau of State and 
Community Service of the University of Colo- 
rado. . . . Rochester, New York, has built a new 
fire and police academy, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, a new police academy at a cost of 
$500,000. . . . Stockton, California, has installed 
the “scramble” system at two major street inter- 
sections, integrated police reserve units to aug- 
ment the regular police force, and is experiment- 
ing with the rental of 10 police cars... . Oak 
Park, Illinois, and Bakersfield, California, have 
inaugurated roll-call training preceding each 
change of shift. . . . Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
has adopted a plan of renting police cars, and 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is changing over to one-man 
patrol cars. Other cities that have changed to 
one-man patrol cars are Mankato, Minnesota, and 
Newton, Kansas. 


Provides Fringe Parking Lots 

The District of Columbia has established 
three fringe parking lots accommodating 1,200 
cars in an effort to relieve traffic and parking 
congestion in the central business district. The 
lots are open 12 hours daily, five days a week. 
Express bus service to and from downtown is 
furnished by a local transit company during the 
morning and afternoon peak hours. The fringe 
lots were established through cooperative efforts 
of the District government, citizen groups, 
transit companies, utilities, and private parking 
lot operators. Leaflets describing the fringe park- 
ing program, a map showing the location of the 
lots, and a rush-hour bus schedule were dis- 
tributed to citizens. 


Adopt New Financial Procedures 

Richmond, Virginia, mails its personal prop- 
erty and capitation tax bills in envelopes that can 
be used for double-duty as self-addressed return 
envelopes. Window envelopes permit the name 
on the tax bill to serve as the address. The check 
and the bill are inserted back into the envelope 
and a gummed flap, unfolded from the inside of 
the envelope, is pulled down over the envelope 
window. The flap bears the printed return ad- 
dress of the tax collector. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, 
has replaced the “pasting” method of accounting 
for cancelled bonds and coupons with a “‘crema- 
tion” method in which the city never has custody 
of the cancelled bonds and coupons. Local banks 
pay, cancel, and burn them and present the city 
with a cremation certificate. City officials and 
auditors verify the bank records on the bonds and 
coupons, and a city official is present at the actual 
burning. Benefits realized from the new proce- 
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dures include an annual salary saving of $5,000 
from reduced personnel and the release of filing 
cabinets and floor space for other uses. 


Reduces Loss From Sick Leave 

In San Diego, California, sick leave taken by 
3,200 employees in 1954 averaged 4.3 days per 
employee for all regular full-time employees. The 
average sick leave usage for departments with 
20 or more employees ranged from a low of 2.35 
days for the fire department to a high of 6.82 
days for the harbor department. Average sick 
leave used in other departments was: police 2.46 
days, park and recreation 3.71, public works 
5.23, and finance 4.42 days. A tabulation of the 
average number of sick days used by departments 
and by months recently was distributed to all de- 
partment heads by City Manager O. W. Camp- 
bell who pointed out that the average sick leave 
had been steadily reduced since 1950. He stated 
that a further reduction in 1955 of one-half day 
from the average usage would save the city more 
than $27,000. 


Cities Issue Newsletters 

In Long Beach, California, City Manager 
Samuel E. Vickers issues a weekly newsletter 
highlighting the activities of the city organiza- 
tion. The purpose of the newsletter is to sum- 
marize actions of the city council to review the 
status and progress of important city projects and 
to report various departmental programs of 
interest to city employees....In Lubbock, 
Texas, a comprehensive employee newsletter was 
recently inaugurated by City Manager Steve 
Matthews to keep employees informed on the 
activities of various departments so that they will 
be better prepared to answer questions from 
citizens. The first issue contained five pages and 
included information on varied activities such as 
the credit union, street improvements, zoning, 
street lighting, traffic signals, water utility im- 
provements, and civil service rules and regula- 
tions. . . . Modesto, California, has inaugurated 
a periodic newsletter for supervisory personnel 
entitled Keynotes for Key Personnel. The first issue 
discussed the personnel regulations concerning 
payment for overtime....In Danville, Vir- 
ginia, City Manager T. Edward Temple has 
instituted a monthly newsletter including news 
items from various departments and highlighting 
a specific activity in a section titled The Mu- 
nicipal Spotlight. The first issue contained a state- 
ment by the mayor describing the relationship be- 
tween the city council and the city manager. 
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To Eliminate Garbage Collection 

In Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan (10,381), 
garbage collections will be eliminated in July 
when a home disposal plan becomes fully effec- 
tive. An ordinance adopted two years ago re- 
quires all new homes to be equipped with grinder 
units for the kitchen sink or basement incinera- 
tors. About half of the city’s 4,500 homes have 
installed the home disposal facilities and other 
residents are buying disposal units privately or 
through a city contract. The city has worked out 
an installment plan under which residents may 
buy kitchen grinders for about $150 and pay 
for them through $5 quarterly payments. The 
home disposal plan is not compulsory, but resi- 
dents using standard garbage cans will have to 
arrange for weekly collections by a private con- 
tractor. The city will continue to make weekly 
collections of bulkier trash such as bottles and 
rags. 


Recognize Employee Achievements 

In Phoenix, Arizona, an incentive award fund 
for employees who submit the best suggestions 
for improving municipal operations has been es- 
tablished with funds donated by a private source. 
Plans call for awards of $50, $25, $15, and $10 
each six months to employees who offer the best 
ideas for saving time or money or for improving 
service to the public....A good government 
award is made each month to an outstanding 
municipal employee in Phoenix, Arizona. The 
junior chamber of commerce selects the winner 
each month from three names submitted by City 
Manager Ray W. Wilson, and the winner re- 
ceives a certificate and is honored at a luncheon. 
. . . In Lubbock, Texas, a citizen traffic commis- 
sion sponsors an annual police awards banquet to 
honor police officers. The commission selects five 
outstanding officers on the basis of their ability in 
all phases of routine police work in addition to 
their courtesy, alertness, judgment in case prepa- 
ration, care and use of equipment, personality 
and citizenship traits. These five officers receive 
awards of $50 to $250....In Milwaukee 440 
employees of the city, county, and school and 
sewer districts were honored for 25 or 35 years of 
public service at a banquet sponsored by a local 
civic organization. Silver emblems were pre- 
sented to employees with 25 years of service and 
gold emblems for 35 years. . . . City employees in 
Richmond, Virginia, will receive a service pin in 
recognition of each five-year period of service up 
to 30 years. The program was recommended by 
an employees’ committee appointed by the city 
manager. The recognition pin will use the city 
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seal with a rim of blue enamel and will show the 
number of years of service. 


Requires Off-Street Parking 

Most modern zoning ordinances require al] 
new buildings to provide off-street parking, ac- 
cording to the American Society of Planning 
Officials. To make certain that the owner pro- 
vides off-street parking space as long as the build- 
ing is in use many cities make the continuing use 
of the building contingent on the continuing 
existence of the parking lot. Such cities include 
South Euclid, Ohio; Bismarck, North Dakota; 
West Palm Beach, Florida; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; and Chicago, Illinois. The South 
Euclid ordinance says that the exising off-street 
parking facilities “shall not be reduced below 
required size as long as the main building 
use remains, unless an equivalent number of 
spaces is provided... .”” The Colorado Springs 
ordinance says “. . . There shall be recorded in 
the office of the city clerk of Colorado Springs a 
covenant by the owner or owners of said lot that 
such parking spaces will be maintained so long as 
said building is maintained.” 


Adopts Local Income Tax 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the city council recently 
adopted a 1 per cent earnings tax for nine 
months beginning March 1. The action followed 
a ruling by the state supreme court that a 6.22 
mill extra property levy approved by voters last 
November was invalid due to the wording of 
instructions to the voters on the ballot. A similar 
earnings tax was levied for seven months in 1954 
after the voters had rejected an extra property 
tax levy. Under the new ordinance employers are 


required to submit monthly payroll withholding 


returns and individual returns are required every 
three months....St. Louis, Missouri, has 
changed its rules on the administration of the 
earnings tax to increase revenues by $1,000,000 
or more. Employers who are residents of the city 
or who maintain an office or place of business in 
the city are required to withhold the earnings 
tax from the wages of city residents who are paid 
outside the city for work done either inside or 
outside the corporate limits. 


Trends in Fire Departments 

Fifty cities and six states are now using the 
forms for the reporting of fire casualties designed 
by the Committee on Fire Casualty Statistics, 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10... . Ellensburg, 
Washington, has constructed a new fire-police 
building. . . . Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has in- 
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stalled a new public address fire alarm notifica- 
tion system in all fire stations, and Alexandria, 
Virginia, has installed in each fire station a radio 
set for receiving and transmitting. ...In Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, the fire department has a 
community telephone hookup with 10 nearby 
cities. .. . Muskegon, Michigan, and Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, have inaugurated dwelling 
inspection programs. ... Hayward, California, 
also conducts a dwelling inspection program and 
radio-equipped fire apparatus enables firemen to 
keep direct contact with the fire station at all 
times. 


Emergency Ambulance Service 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a one-year con- 
tract has been awarded to a private company 
to furnish emergency ambulance service in the 
city. The contract calls for a monthly fee of 
$375 for 60 calls and also allows the company to 
collect from individuals. If the company collects 
a standard fee from a citizen, however, the call 
will not be included as one of the 60 allowed the 
city. For additional calls beyond the first 60 the 
city will pay the company $7.50 for each call. 
Previously the city had been paying two ambu- 
lance companies this amount for each police- 
summoned call for which the company was un- 
able to collect from the individual. 


Adopts New Personnel System 


Medford, Oregon (17,305), has recently 
adopted a position classification and pay plan 
for all city employees and also new personnel 
rules. This step was taken after the city had 
adopted an ordinance establishing a personnel 
system. The task of developing the pay plan was 
undertaken by the staff of the state civil service 
commission on a cost basis. It was based on a sur- 
vey of the duties and responsibilities of all 
municipal positions and the qualifications neces- 
sary to fill them, and also on a survey of com- 
parable salaries in nine private industries and 
eight public agencies employing workers in the 
area. More than 150 city positions studied were 
allocated to 69 classes. The pay plan contains 
35 salary ranges with five steps in each range. 
Advances from step to step within a range are 
based on performance and length of service. 
Two more special steps may be added to each 
range to reward long and meritorious service. 
The personnel ordinance provides that the city 
manager shall serve as personnel director. In 
addition, the city council has adopted personnel 
rules which deal with training, disciplinary ac- 
tion, fringe benefits, and other working condi- 
tions. 
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More Off-Street Parking Lots 


The New Kensington, Pennsylvania, city 
council recently placed the city’s credit behind a 
$340,000 bond issue by which the municipal 
parking authority will acquire a parking lot for 
120 cars to supplement its present 160-car lot. 
The city has also leased land to provide another 
120 off-street parking places. . . . Rutland, Ver- 
mont, recently opened a 183-car municipal park- 
ing lot which cost $190,000 and was financed 
principally by revenue bonds....In Detroit 
the city council recently approved a $15,500,000 
off-street parking program. The first phase of the 
program will provide parking for 3,175 cars in 
four downtown garages constructed at a cost of 
$7,000,000, and four outlying parking lots pro- 
viding 1,045 parking spaces at a cost of $814,000. 
. .. Alhambra, California, recently sold $200,000 
in revenue bonds to finance municipal off-street 
parking facilities providing a minimum of 150 
parking spaces in the downtown area. 


News from the Personnel Front 

In Alexandria, Virginia, the city manager 
holds a conference for all department heads 
twice a month to provide an exchange of ideas, 
better coordination of the city’s services, and an 
evaluation of work progress. Current projects of 
any department affecting several agencies are ex- 
plained by the head of that unit. Staff and man- 
agement units outline the services available to 
operating departments. ... Fulton County, 
Georgia, has recently adopted a longevity pay 
plan for employees who have received the maxi- 
mum salary under their present classification for 
five or more years. Such employees are granted 
$5 per month additional pay, and for each addi- 
tional five year period $5 per month is granted 
until the total longevity pay equals $25 per 
month... .In Palo Alto, California, employee 
rules and regulations have been published in a 
looseleaf pamphlet (see Pick of the Month). The 
rules cover employment, wages and salaries, 
work hours, vacations, sick leave and other leaves 
of absence, and employee appeal procedures. 
. .. In Michigan the state personnel director has 
adopted an impartial attitude toward public 
employee unions. Administrators have been ad- 
vised that they should not—directly, indirectly, 
or by implication—either urge an employee to 
join a union or try to talk him out of it... . The 
average employee fringe benefit payment of 
940 private companies in 1953 was 19.2 per cent 
of the payroll, or $720 per year per employee, ac- 
cording to a study made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 
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Facts on Urban Parking Programs 

The automobile parking programs in 19 
cities are described in detail in a recent publica- 
tion of the American Automobile Association 
(see Pick of the Month). Among the subjects 
included for each city are administration, assess- 
ment districts, construction, cost, enforcement, 
public and private financing, fringe parking, 
land acquisition, parking surveys, zoning and 
parking regulations, enabling legislation, ordi- 
nances and court cases. 


More In-Service Training 

In Wichita, Kansas, 40 supervisory city em- 
ployees are enrolled in a 15-week course in pub- 
lic works administration sponsored by the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion conducted by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Two-hour weekly sessions are 
held with one hour being on city time and one 
hour on the employee’s time. Dr. Hugo Wall, 
head of the department of political science of the 
University of Wichita, serves as conference leader 
for the course. . . . In Long Beach, California, a 
four-week in-service training program for police- 
men has been inaugurated with 12 members of 
the department enrolled in the course at all 
times. All phases of police work and a complete 
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first aid course are included in the program. .. . 
In Kansas City, Missouri, supervisory employees 
are enrolled in an 18-week management training 
course including management principles aimed 
at solving everyday problems. The two-hour 
sessions held twice a week are conducted by the 
employee training supervisor. ...A two-week 
training school for Negro police officers, at- 
tended by 33 men and women officers from eight 
cities and counties, was recently conducted by 
the Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Courses included fingerprinting, homicide and 
narcotics investigation, special practical prob- 
lems, and a mock trial. 


Cities Test New Procedures 


In Chicago the police department has begun 
an experiment to determine whether three-wheel 
motorcycles can provide better patrol coverage 
than foot patrolmen. Eighteen three-wheel bikes 
equipped with two-way radios keep policemen in 
contact with the police station. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, meter readers now use two-wheeled 
motor scooters to take the monthly readings of 
more than 52,000 water meters. Purchase of nine 
scooters released nine pickup trucks for other uses 
and is expected to result in an estimated annual 
saving of $2,200 in reading water meters. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 








‘ Same . 
ten ee 
Consumers’ Price Index'.... 1947-49 = 100 114.3 Feb. 114.3 115.0 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.45 3-17 2.43 2.38 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. -78 Jan. 1.13 .79 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 90 Feb. 88 73 66 120 
Construction Cost Index*... 1947-49 = 100 123.5 Jan. 123.0 122.4 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of hay 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Compochensive Giy Finae o moar in ‘Zoning 
Ordinances ~~ Rap ~R- 
Cases « Land 


Subdivision « Complete 
on Lacge-Scale Housing Projects « pers, Dotion 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Spaseiiains in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
= Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
a alae og CONSULTANT 

Off-Street Parking F. 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 
ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 

Box 3703 Kercheval Station 

Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 








S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 


surveys—Street lans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation fe ocmnnad © oe plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment —Subdivisions— 


515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 








ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rates « Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning « Feasibility Reports « Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations § -:- 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies + Job evaluation 
Maintenance control + Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based om Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.1.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 


Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 


Local Disaster Preparedriess Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 





COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 
(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 

method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 

the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 

“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 

exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!’ 
More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


DA T 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























Now Available 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
The Work of the City Coun 3. Duties Between ( Meetings 
Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 
Other Council Appointments 


Relationship of Co to Manager 
City Council Meeting: What to Expect from the Manager 
Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees — se icia 
Adoption of Ordinances Legislation and Administration 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 

Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 


Acts 


Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 


Comments of coun é viewed preliminary d 


“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 
guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Georce H. FiscHer, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan. 


“A direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 
reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office.”—RoBERT J. 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”—Paut W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


48 pages 
Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














